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alternative policies of development through state ownership
and management on the one hand and private ownership and
control with state assistance on the other. Since, in the nature
of the case, the losses and risks of such industrial enterprises
must in large part be borne by the state, the interests of the
tax-payers would seem to demand that the profits of such
enterprises, if and when they accrue, should also be gained by
the state through state ownership, or at any rate through state
partnership.
We may now pass on to a consideration of what are called
basic industries, which have been defined by the Indian Fiscal
Commission as "industries of which the products are utilised
as raw materials by numerous other industries in India."1
Here, again, although the definition is simplicity itself, its
application in the selection of particular industries will be
found to be surrounded with extraordinary difficulties. These
difficulties may be well illustrated with reference to the steel
industry. While on the one hand it is true that the steel industry
provides an important raw material for, say, the railway
industry, the engineering industry, the ship-building industry
and the mining industry, on the other hand it is equally true
that these industries, in their turn, are essential to the existence
and expansion of the steel industry itself, either as providing
raw materials, or transport facilities, or markets* All these
industries, again, are of as great, if indeed not greater, basic
importance to the economic development of the country than
the steel industry itself. It therefore follows that to the extent
that the growth of these other basic industries is impeded
by the direct and indirect burdens of the protection of the
steel industry, there must inevitably be an unfavourable
reaction to a corresponding extent on the growth of the steel
industry itself.
1 Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission, p. 60.